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ABSTRACT 

A Student Chara teristics Hodule was developed as 
part of the Needs Assessaent Project of the central Florida Conmunity 
Colleges* Consortiua. Otilizing student, adaissions applications, a 
student characteristics survey was aade of the personal and 
socioeconoaic characteristics of 2,905 students adaitted to Central 
Florida coaaunity College 1971-73. Sixteen major fields of st-' y were 
identified and cross- tabulated against 15 characteristics: sex, 
narital status, nuaber of dependents, race, full->tiBe or part-tiae 
status, father's occupation, father's education, aether's occupation, 
aother's education, student's daily round* trip coaauting aileage, 
source of financial support, faaily incoae, total score on the 
Florida Twelfth Grade Placeaent Test (FTGPT), rank in high school 
graduating class, and age. In addition, each characteristic was 
cross-tabulated against two broad classifications of students-*those 
intending to obtain an Associate of Arts (AA) degree and those 
intending to obtain an Associate of Science (AS) degree. Results of 
the survey showed no significant differences in sex or racial 
distribution in the two degree areas. The AA students were, however, 
acre likely to be single than the AS students and were acre likely to 
be full-tiae students. The educational backgrounds of the AA 
students' parents tended to be stronger than those of the AS 
students' parents. The AA students* scores on the FTGPT were soaewhat 
higher than those in the AS group. As a group, the AS students ranked 
lower in their high school graduating class and relied auch less on 
their parents for financial support. The college's black students 
tended to enroll heavily in sose programs but infreguently in others. 
(Twenty tables provide the survey data.) (DB) 
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PREFACE 

This Student Characteristics Module is one of seven modules developed 
by the Central Florida Community College Consortium during the period 1973- 
1974. The seven modules, along witli a core model, comprise the Needs 
Assessment Project which was funded by the United States Office of Education 
under a Title III grant. 

The Student Characteristics Module, completed during the summer of 
1974, is designed to enable a college to develop a characteristics profile on 
all of its students, as well as separate profiles on all students who have 
enrolled in each program or major field of study. It is anticipated that the 
data can be used to determine whether specific characteristics profiles arc 
related to students' choices of programs or major areas of study, as well as 
to diterrAine whether certain segments of the population are not being ade- 
quately served by the college. The data may also be used for the improvement 
of instruction by making it possible to classify groups on the basis of their 
propensity to adapt more readily to one method of instruction than another. 

Regarding this latter use of the data, there is appended to this report 
a summary of Central Florida Community College's experimental use of 
such characteristics profiles during the summer of 1974, wherein each faculty 
member was provided with a student characteristics profile covering each 
class he %vas teaching. It should be noted that (1) the results of that experiment 
are now in the process of being analyzed, and (2) the entire student character- 
istics module has yet to be tested and validated. Nevertheless, the results 
obtained from the initial 1971-73 student characteristics study have suggested 



some tentative conclusions which are discussed in the latter segments of this 
report. 
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INTRODU C TION 

As an integral part of the Needs Assessment Project the concept of a 
student characteristics survey was considered during the summer of 1973 and 
became an official segment of the project during the latter part of that year. 

Representing Central Florida Community College's role in the project, 
the survey initially was to have been conducted among 100-200 students of the 
college on a random basis and was to have as its objectives the determination 
of (1) the type of student attending the college, (2) what the student wants from 
his college education, (3) what the status of the student's educational program 
is, and (4) what the student thinks of the college environment, 

Hov/ever, because of the wealth of data already available on its students, 
it was deeded that the survey should incorporate instead the personal and 
socio-economic infornftation on the 2, 905 students admitted to Central Florida 
Community College between 1971 and 1973, and on whom information already 
had been stored in the college's data banks. With a few exceptions, the data 
were quite complete and enabled the project officer to develop a comprehensive 
profile on each group of students who had enrolled in a specific program or 
field of study. 

Just how the student characteristics modtUe was designed to relate to the 
other six modules comprising the entire Needs Assessment Model is reflected 
in the fact that the student characteristics module provides a means by which 
the college can, with relative ease, obtain, program, compare, and analyze 
data on its students. Such a process, in conjunction with the six other Needs 
Assessment modules, will enable the college tc ascertain whether it is meeting 
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its avowed goals and achieving its purpose; whether it is meeting the expressed 
employment needs of the community; whether it has provided sufficient support 
for each of its programs; whether there are additional programs that it needs 
to develop; whether its students tend to remain ir. the fields in which they were 
trained; whether it is regarded favorably by the community in terms of its 
efforts to meet the perceived needs of that community; and whether its internal 
organization and decision -making pro^ ss enable it to adjust readily to changing 
conditions and to facilitate, the modification of its programs and course offerings 
when necessary. Thus the st^adent characteristics module, taken alone, has 
considerable usefulness^ but its worth is enhanced when considered in the 
context of the entire Needs Assessment ModeL It tends not only to complement 
the other modules but also to bridge the gap between on the one hand, expressed 
community and employment needs, and on the other hand, the holding power of 
the collegers programs and the ability of its students to satisfy employers after 
they have completed their college studies. 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS MODULE 

The student characteristics survey was designed to determiiae the personal 
and socio-economic characteristics of 2,905 students admitted to Central 
Florida Community College during the period from 1971 •1973* Through this 
survey the college hoped to be able to identify segments of the population not 
being served and to determine whether specific characteristics profiles seem 
to be related to students* choices of programs or major areas of study. 

Utilizing student admissions applications as the source of information, 

o 
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the personal data had been key-punched and placed in the college's data banks. 
For the purpose of implemr^nting this module the data were progianuned by the 
Inter -Institutional Research Council and were processed by the Northeast 
Regional Data Center at the University of Florida. 

Ciiginally there were identified 79 separate programs or fields of study 
i.i which students had indicated an intention of majoring. However, such a 
largo number of major fields proved unman£.geable from an analytical point of 
view, and the 79 were combined into 16 major study areas. Each field of 
study was cross -tabulated against 15 characteristics. These included sex, 
marital sUtus, number of dependents, race, full-time or part-time status, 
father's occupation, father's education, mother's occupation, mother's edu- 
cation, student's daily round-trip commuting mileage, source of financial 
support, famUy ix?come, total score on the Florida Twelfth Grade Placement 
Test, rank in high school graduating class, and age. As an added procedure, 
each characteristic was cross -tabulated against two broad classifications of 
students, i. e. , those who intended to obtain the Associate of Arts degree and 
those who aspired toward the Associate of Science degree. 

The profiles of these two groups of students proved to be quite different, 
and between specific program areas there also appeared to be significant student 
characteristics differences. Between the two degree areas (A. A, and A.S. ) 
there were no significant differences in sex or racial distribution. However, 
the A. A. students were more likely to be single than the A. S. students and 
were much more likely to be full-time students. The educational backgrounds 
of the parents of the A. A. students tended to be stronger tlxan those of the A. S. 
students' parents, and the A. A. students' scores on the Florida Twelfth Grade 

o 
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Placement Test were somewhat higher than were those oi the A. S. students. 

As a group, the A. S. students ranked lower in their high school 

graduating classes than did the A. A. students, and the A. S. students relied 

much less on their parents for fii ancial support than did the A. A, students. 

Regarding specific stud nt groups, it is noteworthy that the college's 
black students tended to enroll heavily in some programs but only infrequently 
in others. Also, about 25 percent of the entire student group scored less than 
150 on the FTGPT, and another 25 percent scored over 350 on that test. Too, 
it should be noted that not having completed high school were 44 percent of the 
fathers of our students, but only 20 percent of the mothers. 

Thus, the characteristics profiles of students enrolled in many programs 
proved to deviate significantly from the norms, although in a few cases the 
variations were not really significant* However, the survey overall has proven 
to be sufficiently revealing to suggest that othei community colleges would also 
benefit from a similar analysis of the characteristics of their students. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Many experienced teachers are aware of the variables that tend to 
determine what kinds of students arc likely to attend college. On the other 
hand, fewer teachers may have some conception of why students choose one 
area of study over another, particularly as their choices may be related to 
socio-economic factors. 

SewcU and Shah (12) surveyed 100,000 Wisconsin students who graduated 
from high sch ool in 1957, and followed that up with a survey of one-th.ird of 
those students seven years later. They found that both socio-economic status 
and intelligence have impacts on the student's decisions on whether to consider 
college, on whether to attend college, and on whether to remain in college until 
graduating. For the females, socio-economic status seemed to have a greater 
effect than intelligence, while for the males the intelligence factor seemed to be 
the dominant influence. Socio- econonnic status appeared to have the greatest 
effect on who actually attended college, while intelligence was more eignificant 
in determining who will graduate. 

The findings of Sewcll and Shah bore out the earlier conclusions reached 
by Wolfle (14). In a 1954 study he had concluded that. 

The probability of enrolling in college decreases more 
sharply as one goes down the ability scale for children from 
economically and socially less favored homes than it does for 
children from more favored homes. After entering college, the 
situation changes. The student by then has overcome most home 
environment handicaps, and from then on his likelihood of gradu- 
ating depends much more on his ability and much less on his 
family background. 

Within the broad range of socio-economic factors and their effect on 
college attendance, there have been numerous studies. Sewell and Shah (11) 

ERIC 
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in a 1968 follow-up study of the Wisconsin students previously cited, attempted 
to determine the effect of parents' education on their children's college plans. 
Regardless of the level of the child's intelligence, the educational achievements 
of both of his parents tended to affect positively his encouragement, actual 
attendance, and graduation from college. It appeared that, overall, the 
educational att.-:inment of one parent was no more significant than that of the 
other. Based on socio-economic levels, however, there were some exceptions. 
For instance, with respect to families where the educational attainment of the 
parents was low to middle, any discrepancy between the educational attainments 
of the parents seemed to be reflected more significantly by the father's 
educational attainment, with that attainment exerting the greatest influence on 
the child's college plans. Again, it was the father's education wnich carried 
the greatest influence on high intelligence children in families where there 
existed a discrepancy between parents where one had a high level of attainment 
and the other either a low or midd?.e level of attainment. However, a similar 
discrepancy seemed to lead to the mother's educational level's exerting greater 
influence on a low intelligence child. For the entire sample, the male 
children were affected more by the father's level of education, while female 
children were equally affected by both mother's and father's educational 
levels. The educational attainments of both parents seemed to have a slightly 
greater effect on the female children than on the males. 

In another study Adams and Meidam (1) found that fathers representing 
white-collar occupations seemed to have an influence on their children's college 
plans in 76 percent of the white-collar families, while blue-collar fathers in- 

* 

fluenced their children's college plans in only 27 percent of those families. 
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They found thai the first born in white-collar families were the most Hkely of 
the children to attend college, and that the female child's likelihood of attending 
college decreased with each additional brother in her family. However, those 
investigators were not able to identify any consistent pattern of birth order 
differences with respect to college attendance, noting that four other studies 
had yielded four different results. 

Regarding the socio-economic status of community college students, 
Schoenfeldt { 9 ) in sampling some 400,000 students on a random basis found 
that community' college stud ats were characterized either by high socio- 
economic status but below average ability, or by low socio-economic status, 
but above average ability. Males were fairly evenly distributed over the 
entire range of socio-economic quartiles, while more females were represented 
by the highest socio-economic quarter than by any other quarter. The measure 
of socio-economic status included such factors as family income, value of the 
home, number of books in the home, number of appliances, television sets, 
and radios in the home, the father's occupation and education, the mother's 
education, and whether the student had been provided with his own room at 
home. 

In a similar study, Cooley and Becker (4) compared community college 
students with university students as well as with non-college persons. Socio«> 
economically the community college students seemed to fall somewhere between 
the non-college group and the university group, but were more like the uni- 
versity group. In predicting whether a student would attend a community college 
the investigators identified, in the order of their importance, such factors as 
whether the student had his own room with a desk and a typewriter; the student's 

ERIC 
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father's occupation; and the student's mother's educational level. Of Itfsser 
importance were the father's education, the number of books in th^ homo, and 
tho number of electrical appliances, 

Cooley and Becker concluded tliat, although much is known regarding 
student abilit>' as it relates to college attendance, not too much is known about 
socio-economic factors and their effect on college attendance. It was their 
hope that additional research regarding the latter would someday permit infer- 
ences to be made regarding which factor ability or socio-economic status 
is the more important. 

With respect to the student^ s choice of a career, and thus of a specific 
educational program, a great deal of research has been conducted. Roe ( 7 ) 
has noted that a person's choice of an occupation reflects a whole complex of 
genetic and experiential variables, with environment playing an important role. 
Roe contends that individuals seem to be attracted either to vocations which are 
persons-oriented, such as the service, business, general cultural, or arts and 
entertainment fields; or to vocations which are non-persons oriented, such as 
organizations, technology, science, or outdoor occupations. 

Drawing heavily on the work of Roe and several other researchers, 
Holland (5) developed a theory of cognitive styles related to vocational interests. 
He concluded that the occupational world is divided into six cognitive styles: 
realistic, investigative, artistic, social, enterprising, and conventional, 
Campbell and Holland (3) modified the Strong Vocational Interest Blank so that 
students can be measured with respect to their tendency toward any one of the 
six cognitive styles. After using those tcs^ items on students on [oxir separate 
campuses, Johansson ( 6 ) was able to identify specific occupations relative to 
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each of the cognitive areas. 

Through such testing and associated coimseling, the student may be 
provided with a useful means of choosing an occupational field. However, do 
there appear to be any relationships between the student's socio-economic 
background and his choice of an occupation? 

Berelson and Stciner (2) have noted that lower class youths seem to bo 
much more restricted in their occupational choices than are upper class youths, 
largely as a result of differences in education, expectations, awareness of 
alternatives, and their need for immediate employment. To test the assumption 
tliat the occupatl.nal aspirations of high school graduates are related to their 
socio-economic status, Trent and Medsker (13) compared the occupational 
aspirations of 582 studerts representing three levels of socio-economic status, 
with sUtus being based on father's occupation. Their findings, however, 
indicated "no statistically significant relationship between socio-economic 
status and occupational choice for any of the groups. " They concluded that "the 
relationship between socio-economic status and vocational choice was nominal 
compared with the relationship between ability and vocational choice. " 

Though not denying the importance of intelligence in the occupational 
aspirations of college-age youths, SeweU, Haller, and Strauss (10) concluded 
that the social status of the family tends to have an equally strong bearing on 
such aspirations. On the other hand, Rosen ( 8), although noting that social 
class is consistently related to achievement motivation, cautioned against 
singling out any one demographic factor as the sole determinant of such moti- 
vation. 

o 
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INPUT -OUTPUT PROCESS 



In order to generate the data necessary for a student characteristics 
ey thf following procedure is recommi^nded: 

(1) Require each student to complete, at the time of his admission to 
the college;, an application similar to the one appended to this 
report. (See Appendix A, ) 

(2) After determining that all necessary data have been provided, 
code the data utilizing a numbering system which is compatible 
with the college's computer capabilities. 

(3) Prepare punched cards for data storage. 

(4) Utilizing the program developed by the Inter -Institutional Research 
Council, cross -tabulate (a) programs against student characteristics, 
(b) all Associate of Arts students and all Associate of Science students 
against the characteristics, (c) all students against the character- 
istics, and (d) all students by class, by instructor. 

(5) Review computer printouts and prepare a student characteristics 
profile for each program and for each class. 

(6) Evaluate profiles in terms of their differences as well as their 
usefulness in reflecting the kinds of students who tend to enroll in 
specific programs and classes. 



Table 1 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS SURVEY 
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Applivaticn 
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ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
INTRODUCTION 

In analyiiing the results of the student characteristics survey conducted 
by Central Florida Community College, three separate approaches were used. 
These included: 

vl) An analysis of the characteristics of the entire sample of 
2, 905 students, 

(2) A comparison of the characteristics of those students who 
intended to obtain the Associate of Arts degree and those 
who aspired toward the Associate of Science degree, and 

(3) An analysis of the characteristics of students enrolled in 
each of the 16 program or major field of study areas, with 
a comparison of their chai-acteristics and those of all 
students enrolled in either Associate of Arts or Associate 
of Science programs, whichever was appropriate for the 
smaller group being analyzed. 

Analysis of dnta coverinp the entire sample of 2.905 students ; 

Of the entering students, 53. 0 percent were male and 47. 0 percent were 

female. Some 65. 0 percent were single, and 35. 0 percent were married. There 

were no separate classifications for widowed, separated, or divorced students. 

With respect to the number of dependents per student, the survey showed that 72.0 

percent of the students claimed no dependents, 9.4 percent had one dependent, 8. 9 

percent had two dependents, 4.6 percent had three dependents, and 5. 1 percent 

t 

had more than three dependents. 

Regarding race, 8J.2 percent of the students were v/hite, 16,6 percent were 
black, and 2. 2 percent were members of other races. Also, the tabulation showed 
59. 9 percent of the students as full-time, and the remaining 40, 1 percent as part- 
time. 

The survey divided the occupations of the students' fathers into 11 
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categories. Among the more significant categories were professional, 
technical, and managerial (28.6 percent); clerical and sales (11.4 pcvcent); 
service occupations (19.0 percent); farming (5.0 percent); and structural 
(10.2 percent). A sizeable group of retired fathers accounted for an additional 
16,0 percent. 

In contrast, the mothers of the students were segmented as follows: in 
the professional, managerial, and teclinical group (13.2 percent); clerical and 
sales (15.5 percent); and service occupations (14.4 percent). The remaining 
57 percent of the mothers were shown either with no occupation at all (50.1 
percent); retired (4.4 percent); or engaged in a variety of other occupations 
(2.4 percent). 

Education-wise, some 45. 0 percent of the fathers of the students had not 
graduated from high school; 30. 9 percent had completed high school; 12.4 
percent had attended college but had received no degree; 6. 5 percent had 
received degrees from four year institutions; and 4.4 percent had done work 
beyond the bachelor's degree. It is noteworthy tliat only . 8 percent of the 
fathers had received the Associate of Arts degree. 

Among the mothers of the students, on the other hand, only 21.4 percent 
had not completed high school; 53.4 percent had finished high school; 15. 5 per- 
cent had attended college on a non-degree basis; 6. 9 percent had received a 
bachelor's degree; and 1.4 percent had studied beyond the bachelor's level. 
As with the fathers, only a small percentage of the mothers (1.5 percent) had 
received Associate of Arts degrees. 

The data reveal that 24 percent of the students reported a family 
income of less than $7, 500 per year; 19. 3 percent had a family income 
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between $7,500 and $12,000; and 22.2 percent had a family income in excess 
of $12, 000. There were 34. 5 percent'of the students who were unable to 
estimate thcjir family income. lasufaras their own sources of financial sup- 
port were concerned, 46.8 percent of the students relied primarily on their 
parents; 38*1 percent were essentially self-supporting; and the remaining 
15. 1 percent received their support from the government through such sources 
as veterans^ benefits, social security payments, pensions, and disability 
benefits. 

Age-wise, 14. 7 percent of the students were either 17 or 18; 29. 9 per- 
cent were either 19 or 20; and 13. 1 percent were cither 21 or 22. In short, 
75 percent of the students were less than 26 years of age, and only 5. 3 percent 
were over 44. The average age of the incoming students was 24. 5 years. 

With respect to their total scores on the Florida Twelfth Grade Placement 
Test, 22. 7 percent of the students scored less than 150 (out of a possible 495)^ 
while 26. 7 percent scored over 350. Thus about half of the students scored 
between 150 and 350. It should be noted that there were no scores available 
on 1,291 of the 2,905 students; however, the 56 percent sample represented 
here is considered quite adequate. 

Insofar as their ranks in their high school graduating classes were con- 
cerned, the survey indicates that 46. 2 percent of the students ranked in the 
lower 40 percent of their classes; 16.7 percent were in the 41-60 percentile rang 
13b 3 percent were in the 61-80 percentile range; and 23. 8 percent ranked in the 
top 20 percent of tiieir gradviating classes* 

Finally, the survey shows that 32.0 percent of the students drove more 
than 20 miles a day in commuting to the college. 
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Comparison of Associate of Arts Stuticnts and Associate (>f Scicnco Students 

Of Uic 2, 905 students surveyed, 1, 539 considered themselves Associate 
of Arts degree students, vlule 963 intended to obtain Associate of Science 
degrees. Tlic remaining' 403 did not indicate any degroe preference. 

Between the two degree areas there were virtually no differences either 
in the sex or racial distribution of the students. However, a comparison of 
single students and married students revealed that the single students com- 
prised 75 percent of those in Associate of Arts programs, but only 50 percent 
of those in thr*. Associate of Science programs. 

Some 79.4 percent of the Associate of Arts students, and 62.4 percent 
of the Associate of Science students claimed no dependents, while only 6.8 
percent of the Associate of Arts students as compared with 12.4 percent of 
the Associate of Science students claimed three or more dependents. 

The Associate of Arts students were about twice as likely to be full- 
time as were the Associate of Science students (76. 5 percent vs. 37. 5 percent), 
and the Associate of Arts students tended to rely more on their parents for 
financial support than did the Associate of Science students (51.2 percent vs. 
37.6 percent). Concomitantly, the Associate of Arts students were lees likely 
to be self-supporting than were the Associate of Science students (34 percent 
vs. 47. 5 percent), while about 15 percent of each group derived their support 
primarily from government benefits or payments. The distribution of family 
income within the ranges cited earlier, i, e, , less than $7, 500; between $7,500 
and $12,000; and over $12,000, was the same for each group of students. 

Regarding the educational backgrounds of the two groups, the data show 
that the Associate of Arts students scored somewhat higher as a group on the 
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Florida Twelfth Grade Placomcnt Test than did the Associate of Science 
students. For instance, scoring less than 150 on that test were 21 percent of 
the Afjsociatc of Arts students and 24. 7 percent of the Associate of Science 
students. By the same token, scoring over 350 were 29. 8 percent of the 
Associate of Arts stud«nts and 23.6 percent of the Associate of Science 
students. There were 56. 6 percent of the Associate of Arts students who 
scored higher than 250 on the test, compared with 46. 9 percent of the Associate 
of Science students. 

The students' rank in their high school gradv-.ating classes follows a 
pattern similar to that shown by their scores on the Florida Twelfth Grade 
Placement Test. For instance, 42. 5 percent of the Associate of Arts students 
ranked in tne lowest 40 percent of their high school graduating classes, com- 
pared with 53. 1 percent of the Associate of Science students. By the same 
token, ranking in the top 20 percent of their high school graduating classes 
were 28. 9 percent of the Associate of Arts students and 14.5 percent of the 
Associate of Science students. These disparities would not be so pronounced 
were it not for the fact that a large percentage (66. 5 percent) of the Unclas- 
sified Occupational students ranked in the lowest 40 percent of their high school 
graduating classes. 

With respect to the educational backgrounds of the students' parents, it 
is noteworthy that not having completed high school were 39. 7 percent of the 
fathers of the Associate of Arts students, and 50.6 percent of the fathers of 
the Associate of Science students. In this same category were 17. 7 percent 
of the mothers oi the Associate of Arts students, and 24. 8 percent of the 
mothers of the Associate of Science students. Having had some college 
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training (but not ncccssi-rily having rt'ccivod a tl<grce) were 26.8 percent of 
the /alhcrs of the Associafi- of Arts students and 21. 2 percent of the fathers 
of the Associate of Science students. Again, in the same category were 26. 5 
percent of the jnuthers of the Associate of Arts students and 25.2 percent of 
the mothers of the Associate of Science students. 

Regarding the occupations of the parents of the students, there were 
several differences worth noting. For instance, the fathers of the Associate 
of Arts students were more likely to be employed in a professional, technical, 
or managerial capacity (30. 3 percent) than were the fathers of the Associate 
of Science students {25.7 percent). Also, fathers of Associate of Arts students 
tended more toward clerical occupations (12. 3 percent) than did the Associate 
of Science students' fathers (9.6 percent). On the other hand, the fathers of 
the Associate of Science students seemed a bit more inclined toward agri- 
cultural and machine occupations than were the Associate of Arts students' 
fathers. 

With respect to the students' mothers, those of the Associate of Arts 
students were more likely to be employed in a professional, technical, or 
managerial capacity (15. 3 percent vs. 10. 3 percent) or in a clerical occu- 
pation (16. 1 percent vs. 14 percent). The differences within other occupations 
were insignificant. However, thn mothers of Associate of Arts students were 
more likely to be employed in some capacity than were the mothers of the 
Associate of Science students (47.6 percent vs. 41.4 percent). 

Finally, 34. 4 percent of the Associate of Arts students commuted more 
than 20 miles each day, compared with 28. 7 percent of the Associate of Science 
students. On the other hand, the Associate of Science students were older, with 
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with their average age being 25. 9 compared with an average age for the 
Associate of Arts students of 22, ?• 

In summary, then, the typical Associate of Arts student tends to be 
r^ngle, white, and about 23 years old. He tends to rely on his parents for 
financial support and lives farther from the campus than does the typical 
Associate of Science student. He tends to be a fuJl-time student, he scored 
considerably higher on the FTGPT tlian did his Associate of Science counter- 
part, and he ranked higher in his high school graduating class. Also, his 
parents' educational background was stronger, both in terms of having gradu* 
atcd from high school and in having attended college. Both his father and his 
mother were more likely to be employed in a professional, technical, or 
managerial capacity. 

The typical Associate of Science student, on the other hand, tends to be 
white, about 26 years of age, and \3 as likely as not to be married. He tends 
to be self-supporting, has more dependents, and lives closer to the campus 
than does the typical Associate of Arts student. He is more likely to be a 
part-time student, he scored considerably lower on the FTGPT than did the 
typical Associate of Arts student, and he tended to rank lower in his high 
school graduating class. His parents were not so Hkely to have graduated 
from high school or attended college as were the parents of his Associate of 
Arts counterpart. The Associate of Science student* s father was more likely 
to be employed in farming or machine work, and both his mother and his 
father were less likely to be employed in a professional, technical, or mana- 
gerial capacity. 
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Comparis4)n of the chardctox-istics of students enrolled in specific programs 
or nmj or fields o f study; . w_ 

As indicated earlier, the original group of 79 program and study areas 

proved unwieldy, so those were consolidated and re-grouped under 16 major 

headings 10 in the Associate of Arts area and six in the Associate of Science 

field. 

Although the characteristics of the students in those two broad areas 
have already been compared, it appears that oven within those fields the 
specific programs or fields of study tend to attract different kinds of students. 
Jn the following analyses of the major fields of study the characteristics of 
the students in each field are compared with the characteristics of all students 
\n cither the Associate of Arts area or in the Associate of Science area, 
whichever is appropriate. 

Associate of Arts Programs and Fields of Study 
Business and Management (168 students) 
In this r<.rea the males outnumbered the females four to one, and abovit 
three-fourths of the students were single* Enrollment was largely white 
(85 percent), and 78.4 percent of the students were full-time. Both mothers 
and fathers of these students were more likely to have completed high school 
and were more likely to be engaged in professional, technical, or managerial 
occupationiii than were the parents of the composite Associate of Arts student. 
Students in this field tended to rely more than normally on government as 
their primary source of financing, though parental assistance was still the 
most important source. 
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Architecture and Engineering (101 students) 
Males outnumbered females three to one in this field. There was a 
relatively small percentage of blacks represented (6,9 percent) but a larger 
than usual percentage of other races (13. 9 percent). Both the mothers and the 
fathers of these students had a better than average high school completion 
record, and family incomes were considerably above average^ A below- 
average percentage of the students' mothers was employed in any capacity. 
The students in this program tended to be a bit older than average. Their 
scores on the FTGPT were relatively high, and their ranks in high school 
were higher than average. 

Fine Arts and Foreign Languages (62 students) 
In this field the ferrxalc students outnumbered males 35 to 27, and a 
relatively high percentage (82. 3 percent) were single. Black representation 
was a bit below average (11. 3 percent). The students' mothers seemed more 
likely to be engaged in professional, technical, managerial, or clerical occu- 
pations than were those of the overage students. The students in this field 
tended to live closer to the campus and were considerably younger than average. 
There was a strong reliance on parents for financial support, and family 
incomes tended to be above average. Scores on the FTGPT were slightly below 
average, and these students were slightly below average in their high school 
graduating class rankings. 

Health (133 students) 
About 55 percent of the students were female and 83. 5 percent were 
single. There was a preponderance of white students (91*7 percent), and 
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alint.ftl VO ptTcont of the sliwK.iit s wt*re full-time. Tlx.; fatliers U-iided toward 
profe£>.sio!^aj, mana};crial, tecluiical, and structural occupations, and the 
mothers tended toward clerical skills^ A fairly high percentage (41.7 percent) 
of these students commuted more than 20 miles a day. There was an above- 
average reliance on parents for financial support, and family incomes wen* 
well above average!. These students were younger tlian average, they scored 
higher tUr^n average on the FTGPT, but their ranks in their high school gradu- 
ating classes were somewhat below average.- 

Home Economics and Education (324 students) 
This area, consisting almost entirely of education majors, contained a 
preponderance of female students (63, 3 percent), a larger percentage of black 
students than most areas {25 percent), and relatively more married students 
than other fields. A high percentage (45.4 percent) of the students' fathers 
did not complete high school. There was an above -average reliance on them- 
selves as a source of financial support, and family incomes were generally 
w^V ^'•^'^v^ r^vcrage. Students in this field scored considerably below average 
on the FTGPT. 

Letters, Communications, and 
Library Sciences (69 students) 

Students in this area tended to be female (60, 9 percent) and single 

(82.6 percent). An above-average percentage (23.2 percent) of the students 

were black. Both mothers and fathers of these students tended more toward 

service and clerical occupations and less toward the professional ones. There 

was a tendency toward shorter commuting distances among these students. A 

high percentage of them (43. 6 percent) ranked in the upper 20 percent of their 
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h4^,h sc'luH^l I'vaduatinj; classes, but tlicir |.;rudcb on the FTGPT were about 

MathcniatJcs and Computer Sciences (42 students) 
In this field there was a tendency for the students to be full-time and to 
have parents who are engaged in professional, technical, and managerial 
occupatJcms. Too, the parents were more likely to have completed high school, 
though there is no strung record of college trainings Family incomes for this 
group seemed somewhat low; a higher percentage of the students than normal 
derived their financial support from government benefits. Scores on the 
FTGPT were much higher than the average, and the students ranked 
considerably higher in their high school graduating classes than did the average 
student. 

Physical Sciences, Agriculture, and 
Biological Sciences (91 students) 

In these fields the males outnumbered the females almost four to one. 

Relatively few {14. 3 percent) were married, the percentage of blacks in the 

program was fairly low (7. 7 percent), and the students tended to commute 

greater distances than did the average student. The mothers of these students 

tended to be engaged in professional occupations, but not very many of them were 

in the clerical or service fields. Family incomes seemed considerably higher 

than normal. The students, who as a group were a little older than the average 

student, scored well above average on the FTGPT. However, their high school 

graduating class rankings were about average. 
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Psychology, Public Affnirs, and 
Social Sciences (148 students) 

These fields of study were characterized by a high percentage (81 percent) 
of single students and a high percentage (' 8 percent) of black students. There 
was a tendency for the fathers of these stucH nts to be engaged in service occu- 
pations and for a large percentage (60 percent) of the mothers to have no occu- 
pation. The parents' educational backgrounds were about average, but family 
incomes wore below average. A relatively high percentage (29* 1 percent) of 
the students scored less than 150 on the FTGPT. 

Interdisciplinary (401 students) 

This group included all of those students who intended to obtain the 
Associate of Arts degree but were not prepared to choose, at the time of their 
admission, a specific major field of study. As a group they differed in very 
few respects from the average Associate of Arts degree student. A 
relatively high percentage (30. 7 percent) of them were married. The 
reported family incomes were slightly above average, but almost 40 percent 
of these students were unable to estimate their family income. As a group 
their scores on the FTGPT were somewhat above average. 

Associate of Science Degree Programs 
Agriculture (23 students) 
The students in this program differed from students in other Associate 
of Science programs on virtually every count. Almost 90 percent were full- 
time and they were younger than was the average student. Whereas their 
motncrs tended toward clerical occupations, the fathers (37. 5 percent of them) 
were engaged in agriculture. The educational backgrounds of the parents were 
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not very strong, only one of the 46 parents having graduated from a four -year 
coUogc. These students tended to rely heavily on their parents for financial 
support. A high percentage (53.4 percent) of the students scored less tJian 
150 on tlic FTGPT. 

Health (120 students) 
There was a seven to three preponderance of females in this field. 
About 90 percent of the students were white. 37 percent were married, and 
83. 5 percent were full-time students. They .tended to be younger than other 
Associate of Science students. Their scores on the FTGPT were considerably 
above average, and their rankings in their high school graduating classes were 
well above average. Family incomes seemed below average and there 
was a tendency for these students to rely on their parents for financial support. 
A high percentage (40.2 percent) of these students commuted more than 20 
miles daily. 

Office (160 students) 
In this program area the female students outnumbered the males three 
to two. About three-fourths were full-time, and the average age was well 
below that of the composite Associate of Science student. A relatively high 
percentage of the fathers (55. I percent) and of the mothers (32. 1 percent) did 
not complete high school. Commuting distances were greater for these 
students and they tended to rely on their parents for financial support. Their 
scores on the FTGPT were not very high, with a disproportionate percentage 
(34. 9) percent) having scored less than 150 and only 13. 8 having scored over 
350. However, the,- 'dents ranked higher in their high school graduating 
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classes than did the- average Associate o£ Science student. 

Unclassified Occupatior. al (495 students) 

This group was characterized by a high percentage (61 percent) of mar- 
ried students and by a higher than average percentage (24 percent) of black 
students. Some 95 percent of these students wore classified as part-time. A 
high p<!rcentage (54. 3 percent) of their fathers did not complete high school. 
Only 17. 6 percent of the stiidents commuted more than 20 miles daily, and only 
15 percent of them were under 21 years of age. Not all data on this group of 
students are complete, especially regarding family income, scores on the 
FTGPT, and rank in high school graduating class. Thus, on those factors it 
would seem inappropriate to make comparisons or to draw any conclusions. 

Technical (88 students) 

Over 95 percent of these students were male, 87. 5 percent of them were 
white, and their parents' educational backgrounds were better than average. 
A large percentage of them (51. 9 percent) commuted more than 20 miles 
daily. On the remaining characteristics this group seemed about average and 
in effect epitomized the typical Associate of Science student. 

Law Enforcement (77 students) 
These students, one-fourth of whom were female, varied from the 
norms in several respects. For instance, the enrollment consists primarily 
of married students (71.4 percent) deriving most of their income from their 
own employment positions or from government support programs. Most of the 
students (88. 3 percent) were white, and only 18 percent of them were under 21. 
The fathers of these students tended more toward service and structural work. 
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and 25 percent of tlu-m wore retired. Some 56 percent of the fathers did iu>t 
graduate from high school. The mothers' educational backgrounds were 
stronger, however, and 20 percent of them Imd had some college training as 
compared with 14 percent of the fathers. These students ranked below 
average in tlieir high school graduating classes, and their scores on the FTGPT 
were cjuilc low, with 41. 5 percent of them scoring less than 150. 

IMPLICATIONS TO CENTRAL FLORIDA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

As indicated in the preceding review of data by program and by major 
field of study, there were several findings that should prove useful to the college 
both in its recruiting of students and in its relations with the community. For 
instance, almost 40 percent of the students were part-time, and over a third 
of them were married. Although these facts may not be too surprising, they 
do indicate that the college must tailor many of its programs and course 
offerings to meet the needs of a sizeable segment of the population that does 
not attend college on a full-time basis and may have family responsibilities. 
Also, the fact that 44 percent of the students' fathers did not complete high 
school, compared with 20 percent of the mothers, may indicate that here, as 
elsewhere, the community college must contend with family traditions of mini- 
mum educational attainment. This, of course, is also borne out by the fact 
that only 25 percent of the fathers and 26 percent of the mothers liad had any 
college training at all, and that only 12 percent of the fathers and 8. 4 percent 
of the mothers had graduated from a four-year college. Too, only . 8 percent 
of the fathers and 1.6 percent of the mothers had graduated from a community 
college. 
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AJthoujAh tht! colk'p,e auftms to have attracted a sizeable percentage of the 
students who graduated in the top 20 percent of their high school classes, their 
scores on the FTGPT show that about 80 percent of them were below the level 
attained by tho avt-rape fresliman admitted to the state universities of Florida. 
With ovf:r hnlf of our students enrolled in Associate of Arts programs it would 
seem inevitable that many of them will require more than two years to 
complfte the Associate of Arts degree requirements. Traditional methods of 
instruction may prove ineffective for some students, and the community college 
may need to utili/,c more innovative instructional techniques. 

With respect to tho age of our students, it is significant that only 4. 8 
percent of them were 45 or older, and that only three students, or . 1 percent 
of the total, were 55 or older. There were no students over 60. 

On the basis of this information, and in view of the fact that 22 percent 
of the residents of the community are 55 or older, and 15. 5 percent are over 
60, the college's Board of Trustees in May 1974 agreed to permit students 
aged 60 and over to take, free of charge, any credit courses in which there 
remained sufficient classroom seating accommodations. 

With respect to specific program differences it is noteworthy that the 
black students, who comprise 16. 2 percent of the college population, tended to 
enroll more heavily in some programs than in others. The following tabulation 
illustrates this fact: 



Tabic 19 



PKKCENTAGK OF BLACK STUDENT ENUOLLMKNT BY 
PROGRAM OR MAJOR STUDY AREA 



ProRram or Major Study Area Pcrcrnt 

Psycholopy, Public Affairs, and Social Sciences (A. A. ) 31.8 

Education (A, A.) 25,0 

Unclassified Occupations (A.S. ) 24.0 

Letters, Communications, and Library Sciences (A. A. ) 23.2 

Office (A.S.) ie).4 

Mathematics and Computer Sciences (A. A.) 14.3 

Interdisciplinary (A. A. ) 12.2 

Law Lnforccmcnt (A.S.) 11.7 

Business and Management (A. A. ) 11.3 

Fine Arts and Foreign Languages (A. A. ) 11.3 

Technical (A.S.) 10.2 

Health (A. S. ) 9^2 

Physical Sciences, Agriculture, and Biological Sciences (A. A. ) 7.7 

Architecture and Engineering (A, A. ) $,9 
Health (A. A. ) 

Agriculture (A. S. ) 0.0 



It should be noted, too, that the parents of our students did not enjoy, as 
a group, very substantial annual earnings. Some 24 percent of the students 
reported their family's earnings at under $7, 500 and about 20 percent at 
between $7, 500 and $12, 000. With a third of the students not being able to 
estimate their family's income, it appears (through extrapolation) that about 
two-thirds of our students represent fanriily incomes of under $12, 000. This, 
of course, has implications with respect to their ability to send their children 
to college and would seem to point up a potential need for increased student 
aid funds, both public and private. 

SUFFICIENCY OF DATA 
There proved to be some gaps in tJie data generated by this survey. For 
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instance, missing data were noted on l!.c foUowii^g characteristics affecting th 
indicated percentages of students (based on a sample of 2,905): 



Table 20 



DATA GAPS 



Student Chara etc ri stir 



% Missing 
Data 



Full-time vs. Part-time 

Major Field 

Father's Occupation 

Father' s FcUj cation 

Mother's Occupation 

Mother's Education 

Round-trip Mileage 

Source of Financial Support 

Family Income 

FTGPT Total Score 

Rank in High School Graduating Class 

(Data on the other four characteristics were complete. ) 



2.9 
13.8 
25.6 

3. 7 
19.0 
20.8 
16.4 
27. 7 

7.6 
44. 4 
36.4 



It should be noted that not all high school students are required to take 
the FTGPT. Nevertheless, the available sample covering 56 percent of t].c 
students seems adequate for statistical analysis. The available data have been 
converted to adjusted frequencies so that for each factor the components total 
a full 100 percent. 
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CRITIQUE OF STUDY 

It is recommended that as soon as possible a follow-up study be conducted 
by the college, utili'/ing data covering students admitted between 1973 and the 
date of the new survey. Efforts should be made to assure the availability of 
complete data on each student. 

The results of the newer survey then should be compared with those of 
the present one. Changes in characteristics should be noted and the existence 
of any trends should be hypothesized. 

It would also bo helpful if similar surveys were conducted by other 
members of the consortium. Though each coUege's findings should be con- 
sidered unique, it is possible tliat a commonality of characteristics with 
respect to specific academic programs may evolve, with implications for the 
entire community college system in Florida and perhaps el^^ewhere. 

Of course, each college planning to utilize this module cither should be 
prepared to adopt an admissions application much like the one in use at Central 
Florida Community College, or must devise some other means of obtaining the 
necessary student data. 

The computer program used in conjunction with the development of this 
module is available through the Inter -Institutional Research Council and should 
prove adaptable to the data generated by other consortium members. 

Some of the student characteristics data proved considerably more useful 
than others. A college planning to implement this module might do well to 
question the usefulness of such data as the number of dependents and the daily 
round-trip commuting mileage. Also, it may be that the occupational area for 
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mothers and fathers should be revised to provide a breakdown within the broad 
area of professional, managerial, and technical occupations. Too, it would be 
helpful if the computer program could be modified to include average data 
wherever possible, e.g. average age of students, average family income, and 
average grade on the FTGPT. Such averages could be calculated for the 
entire samp]e as well as for tJie Associate of Arts students, the Associate of 
Science students, and for each group of students enrolled in a specific program. 

Consideration should also be given to modifying the computer program 
so tliat the data covering all 15 characteristics as they relate to those students 
in particular programs could be combined and shown on a separate printout 
for each of the 16 program areas. Under the present computer program the 
rcdistribixtion of data was done manually, a process that required at least two 
weeks to complete. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE PLANNING FUNCTION IN THE COLLEGE 

There are several ways in which the coUege should be able to use the 
student characteristics data in its planning procedures. For instance, it 
should be possible to identify groups of potential students presently not being 
served. Tentatively these seem to include the older segment of the population 
(tliose over 45), students graduating from high school in the lower 80 percent 
of their class, and black students, who now comprise 16.2 percent of the 
college population but represent 26 percent of all local residents. 

Along with these factors the college must rennain aware of the economic 
backgrounds of its students as well as of the tri-county population. Whereas 
the average family income in the area is about $9, 000 per year, it would 
appear that only about 30 percent of the students represent families with 
incomes under that figure. 

Inasmuch as 40 percent of the students are now part-time, it would seem 
that the college should make every effort to schedule classes at hours when 
such part-time students arc able to attend. 

Too, in view of the facts that (a) a sizeable percentage of the parents of 
our students did not complete high school, (b) 28 percent of the adult population 
completed no more than eight grades, and (c) the average educational level of 
attainment within the area is 11.6 years of school, there continues to exist a 
problem of convincing parents that a college education may be desirable for 
their children. The college, of course, must tailor its recruiting efforts to 
reflect all of these factors. 
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In view of tho kinds of students the college has been x-eceiving, and in 
light of thciv socio-economic backgrounds, it would seem highly dessii-ablc that 
a comprehensive study be made of the adequacy of the instructional methods 
currcnUy being utilized by the college. The study might well include a survey 
of the instructors with respect to the teaching methods presently being used, 
along with their views of the suitability of those methods. Of even greater 
importance would be a survey of the students in the form of an opinionnaire, 
seeking their preferences with respect to various teaching methods and tech- 
niques. The opinionnaire should be administered to diverse student groups, 
perhaps to as many as six different ones. The findings, then, of student prefer- 
ences regarding instructional methods and techniques would be related to the 
characteristics of students enrolled in specific programs to determine if a 
relationship exists between students with specific characteristics profiles and 
the learning environment preferences of those same students. Too, the results 
from an opinionnaire administered to instructors regarding the appropriateness 
of their own teaching techniques and innovations can be related to the reactions 
of their students with respect to their acceptance of the teaching methods being 
used by their instructors. Thus it is possible that the identification of such 
relationships will lead to the presentation of instructional material in such 
diverse manners that the college will be able to meet the unique learning needs 
of students enrolled in specific programs. 

Should the learning preferences opinionnaire process prove successful 
in improving instruction, then serious consideration should be given to instituting 
a program of cognitive mapping. Such programs, of course, tend to be expensive 
and may require years to implement, thereby suggesting that a cost-benefits 
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analysis; may provo to be a desirable step before deciding whether a community 
coUog<!, particularly a small one, should adopt such a program. 

Short of cognitive mapping, of course, the college might well decide to 
make more extensive use of such techniques as programmed instruction, 
beliavioral objectives, auto-tuto«ial aids, and a more complete learning 
resources center. Many community colleges already are using these instructional 
aids, hwt the identification of .students or student groups most likely to bo 
receptive to specific aids may well enable the college to adopt and utilize such 
techniques in a much more economical and successful manner. 

Each college must decide wliich individuals or groups on its campurs-aro 
to utilize both the student characteristics data and any supplementary data that 
may be generated. The improvc»ment of instruction is, of course, primarily 
an academic function. On the other hand, student personnel services should 
be apprised of data which may aid them in the recruitment and advisement of 
students. Each college will have to decide how these functions can best be 
administered and implemented. 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE OF 
STUDENT CIIARACTEaiSTICS DATA 

Already noted above were several ways in which the student ciiaracter- 
istics data might be utilized. Of course, there will be some questions regarding 
the reliability of the data, and these may be resolved by surveying the college's 
students who have been admitted since the completion of the present survey. 
As a matter of interest, the data generated by the Central Florida Community 
College survey should be compared with data obtained from similar surveys to 
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bo cunduclcd by other members of the Needs Assessment Consortium. 

Already there arc indications that some program areas seem to have 
student characteristics profiles not too unlike those of other programs. Thus 
it may be feasible to consolidate some of the profiles. Too, it appears that a 
few of the 15 characteristics seem to reflect, program to program, less 
deviation from the student population norms than do otliers. For instance, the 
deviations on marital status, number of dependents, mother's occupation, 
mother's education, and father's occupation appear minimal with respect to at 
least half of the program areas. On the remaining 11 characteristics, how- 
ever, there are significant deviations from the norms with respect to over half 
of the 16 program areas. To be sure, each program profije is unique and for 
the present may best be accepted on its own merits. 

As noted above, it seems likely that the college will prefer to utilize the 
student characteristics survey results in conjunction with additional student 
surveys regarding such factors as student learning environment preferences 
and the efficacy of cognitive mapping. It does seem likely, too, that the insti- 
tution will wish to relate its student characteristics data to census data to 
determine in wliat ways its students differ from the primiary population it 
serves. Too, the college should already have information on its students which 
it can relate to the data generated by its student characteristics survey. 

In terms of the manpowei* needs to be identified by another module of the 
Needs Assessment Project, it should be possible for the college to ascertain 
whether some of its programs are overloaded with students, whether some 
programs arc underenrolied, and whether there are some employment needs 
of which the college is unaware or which it has not made an adequate effort to 
meet. 
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SUMMARY 

The role of Contral Florida Commanity College in the Needs Assessment 
Project vvas to survey the characteristics of Z, 905 students admitted to the 
collo^^e between 1971 and 1973. The data, covering 15 personal and socio- 
economic characteristics, were cross -tabulated against 16 programs o- major 
study areas representing fields of specialization for Uie entire sample. Also, 
each characteristic was cross -tabulated against two broad classifications of 
students, i. e. , those who intended to obtain the Associate of Arts degree and 
those who planned to obtain the Associate of Science degree. 

The analysis of the data revealed significant differences between the 
latter two groups as well as marked profile differences in most of the 16 major 
study areas. The information obtained should prove useful to the coUegc in 

(a) predicting what kinds of students are likely to enroll in specific programs, 

(b) identifying significant groups presently not being served by the college, 

(c) determining whether all relevant factors are being considered by the college 
in its recruiting efforts, and (d) relating recent enrollment trends to the 
employment needs of the area. 

The student characteristics module should be implemented by other 
members of the Needs Assessment Consortium in order to further validate the 
process as well as to ascertain whether the characteristics of students enrolled 
in those institutions reflect patterns similar to those shown by the Central 
Florida Community College survey. 
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APPENDIX A 
CFCC Application Form 



^Br copy 



APPENDJJX A 



Dear Prospective Studont: 

We arc picusod to iearn of your interest in attending Central 
Florida Community College. The materials enclosed will assist you 
in acl^ieving your obiective. 

Please read all of the materials carefully before you begin any 
of the forms* This will give you an over-al! view of the Information 
we need, which will enable you to complete the application more 
accuratetyi and speed the prccossing of your application. 

You may not have visited our campus before - or perhaps it has 
been some time since your last visit. Why not make plans now to 
visit our campus, talk with instructors in your maior field, and talk 
with some of our students. If you will contact the Admissions Office, 
we will be happy to make these arrangements. 

May I extend my best wishes for your success. If we can be of 
any assistance in the development of your educational program, 
please contact us. 




Director of AdalsilOTM 
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i7» STATE ItOAD 200 



From 
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Lake City \ / 



From ''^ 
Tallahassee \ 



From 

Ounnellon 




From ^ 

Ounnellon 



FROM DAYTONA 



From 
Orlando 



PKM** <t''trt<h p.iQC^ 

1. >, 3. 4 fifHf keep fur 



CLAS^tnrD OR DEGRLr STATUS 



UNCtASSIFiCD OR NON DEORLt STATUS 



DcfmitioA: Afjy &tu<!«nf Accrpfc4 lor 
admission who will a^^^^if tiogr» toward 
flic compklion ol a ccfMfCdfe, 



A d mis sion P>'^<^tf'^>Hr« 

rvfurncc onut thti sU*p), S«c instructiDm 
on pAge $ (detach p^^i^ 5 and mail 
or Ukc to yvid^lKC 0IUC9). 



I. Have ofh^r college franscripfs for- 
warded. (Applies ofilr to tftova who 
l)dve r«9i5tcrcd for course* at ottier 
COltegev). 



9. Complete adrntition appUcation {pa^^ 

ff *r 10). 



C Compleff re^tdencr Kcfioii (page li)* 



S. SiitMnlt ^.00 noA-rtfvndabia appitea- 



Sand photograph lapphcatton not 
complete until photo U received)' 



7. Cofltpieta enctosad 
mation" card. 



'Svmmary of fafor* 



Jfpe or print name and addr6«$ on 
enclosed gummed tabefs {3)"use 
Address which correspondence cdnc. 
ft^ng admission shouid be sent. 



EA<tose Hems 3*4J4,7 and 9 a^e 
In attached envefope and send to 
Admissions OHice. 



Definition; Any student accepted 
for admisston who does not 
intend fe cvmpfete a certifi- 
cate, dtpitfmci or degree pro 
gram, or v.tio is only fAking 
one or two courses for re 
newai cf toucher cerlificoU^ 
•dutt enrichment, transfer 
to another colleger etc. 



Admission f^roceditro: 



I. Complete admission applicalidn 
fMpes ^ S, e, and 10. 



2. Comptefe residency section 
(page 1U. 



^ Sut>niit ss.eo non-refimdabto appli- 
cation fee. 



4. Type or prinf name and »d6re\% 
on enclosed gummed lat>eU (3) . 
use address which correiiNmdence 
concerning admission stiould he 
tent. 



5. rnctose Hems f-2.X4 above 
in the attached envelope and 
»e«id to Admissions Olfice. 



CHANGE OF STATUS 

Instructions for a sfudenf to chany? Status from *'Unclassified"to/XUsstlied** (white enroite 



TIlia may be accomplished by sending the following items to the Admtisionf Office; 

(Datlpfeviovitranscnrtfior copvof GEDdipto'- ^. (2) a photograph, and 
O) a written reqveif to cn^nge your itafus accordingly. 



fit id* ni|c_1r,»fi^«fji t* U i-f yfH;r ri ^po«<.ltMfltv request rouf frdnsct l}ft% from each 



jti:>l1»'*CMn'>?»<*!!i ' luf Ida Twrlffft Grdrif Pldc^'ftii-nt 1i»st f Ciiuirc^ of At! %tiKit*nt% 
pi 101 to tiftoii. M\i k'st scof cv Ate U'.ri' in pUt rt*ioMf . t4i*( lOtitly if.e^ Stores cire 

00 til* hi'jH sctif)i»l tc.iivtiipf f ot cut of s.ilf ^fttiii'ffls nf &tu«if*Mfs V'Mo hjvr iwt h^d ttic 
ti".t, ^ Icslmq d.itr >Mtl be I'.t.ihhsh d An cut of * .f,ift» sf»id« nl mmv submit ACT, SAI.or 
CrLf^ scoro it f»,ivr ^tnh ttif(Kiti.ifioii Studi nfv wi!h le>s fh.*n UOon It^e PT0f*1 
Will b€ c&ufi^cfrd to cm oM in tfie C f CC Basic I dMCtttton t'f o^ram. 



f^all Trrm CTcrm t) July IS y^tft dMPtU^tton K »wbm<ffod «ticr 

Sjumg Term CTrim M) DrccmtMMr I 1M tf#dd{ine ti^W .iiid tim<? doc* not 

Summer Icrnii (Uim MIA) May I eiMt>lp us tocun)|iick yntT ^dmi%«ion« 

CTrrm MtD) June I ^ rcttfin your apKluattoii ^nd 



!!!<!Sf ^^^i!9 y^.4r.^F**'*^''!i*?"^ Yo« €«n rxpccl tto r^civc «n ^cknowtod^mcnt of your 
Apptirdfion wiinm five tiioKdiSys alter wi* l^.ive r«*reivrd tt. However* ftii$ may t.ikc 
^U^htly lonqci A« tho d^-.tdUne tot ad<ni»sioitv ai'pt oactH-t. duo to out heavy work to^d At 
i^ai time. Oor ACkriowlvHiqnient witt ifUHrde a recript for your application itp, an m. 
dicattoo of any pappr« mtsftinQ or mcompk^tr Or an indication of trntativc/tmal a&- 
crptaiHe, 

Upon rrcriving final noftcp of admission, yov will receive informatton rvlative to ork*n 
lation, pre rcgifttrafion. and legistraiton^ mdicalmg dates* limes, etc., am^or rrquiicd 
fesfiiHI dales. 

|doc»fipnal_Ptanntna ^4 ^'*ion*^. fh-lorto »ieir tir%rr«^istr«t*on. new Cf CC freihmrn 
end tranvfi^r siudo«it& ^pv-nd a ftaH d^y on (am^%r»k During tficsc I duc.iftonal Planntn^ 
Ses\H>ns, the ncwcornerv n«oet with pr of rssiond If y ir09n€:i^ counsrtors to learn aspects of 
coltegt* fife at Central f lortda and to develop tifoir academic program. 

^^^•j^.**gA^?'^ll'g5-fj^n_^*^"^ - lL^!l!^.L f^eturnee* wtw in^en6 to enroll m ^ByUmt 
Cooives writ Oc sent mlurntatmn regarding course advisemonf. 



H^<»5<>15^ ' college does not operate dormitorief ^ bvt reslrtents of the commonity 
proviac iMtising facilities for students. Tt>e Olfice of Stodent Attatf s may l>e consulted for 
available t»ovsing lists, lite college assumes no respo«isibftity for approving local hovsmg 
lacffities. 



AiM^ f R e g iM rAtiofl - Any student y^ho wishes to eftrell in a credit course in a not-for^credif 
status may zonl&O the Oliice of Adrnisstons for dates of reaistratfon, at wtvtcli time they 
can complete the appti cation and pay tt»« necessary registration fees. 



|featth^rvi c»^_^ Health education Is an inteorai part of ftie student's educational 
program and is coordinated by ttte Itealth counselor. Alfhough thf« (oilrge does not hav4* 
Iwallh fjcilifies. Munro«» Memorial Hospital in Ocala is siii-i^vAleti staffed and 
equipped A lull time physician, with staff, is constantly on duly m ttte Emergency 
CH'partmenf. The sfudrnls are usuAMy refeired to this facility unless they reo^/^^t 
otlH^fwisr in writing The college aftempts to assist in securing medical aid but no U^tial 
responsibiftf y emsts to provide such aid. Registration implies consent it* this procedure. 



ADMlNIStfTATIVL Off KCS are open Monday thru Triday, from I 00 to 4;30. 
College teleptione iS: 2J; 2it}, Area Code 904. 

You may call, write, or come m for additional Information concerning your 
prospective ^nrollm^nf (Admissions^ Financial Aid, Records, am) Counseling). 
Office*, are loca*;. J on the second floor, Coflege Unioik 



SeCOMPARY SCHOOL i^ncoNO 
piFAsr coMPi rrt qui «;tioMS \ iMfioucH 5 



iNJllKUClloNs lOA^fl ICANI. After c.f.M.ki.i-q i.^t.rn I. q.., U.imioyvin iu 




S&C?tON I. 



1. $tu<!tMlt 



2. Ddte 



last K^mv 



3 ACifress. 



Street f^ncJ Number 



CitrcK Town 



Stdte 



4. Name of bigh school 



5 Location 



City 



St«»te 



INST KUC1 IONS TO HK.H SCHOOl Thi? form reprosc^ts t*u- immmum informaJion 
fw<k'd for sfudnnts entormq CtNTRAL FlC^ClOA COMMUNITY COLLfc GC. I* the 
ftfiKknl's >»Cfm»»ncnt ft-cof rf Ctird already Conto.nn fhc mfcv m.,!,«ni .ncludcd in Sr^fion HI. 
page 6. wcwiH.Kccpt .WfPfoctvccdcopy a* th- f .rm.m'^ni fcccrdcrird m of this forrn! 
The record niu'.t include aU cour^r ftiled ^nd .iH ioursi s dcccfitrd ii o<»^r sctK>Ols. In aft 
Mscs. pfc.iso furnish mMrnuition required m t»<>n 1 1 Mott fh.s form fo Admission Ctficc, 
Cwtr/»l DoridiS COfnnu,ntty College, Ocola, Mor»d»i 37t7Q 



THE FOLLOWING INrORMATlON WILL BE TREATCO IN A STRICTLY 
PROFESSIONAL MANNhR- 

^ To your knowledge, has the Applicant ever attended college? 

If M, where? 

?. Please comment on the $pcc»ai interest*, unties, sptiti^Jes, and achleyements of thi» 
Mudent. 



«. PfrAse cot AmeM on the ability of thi* student to finance a cottege edu^at fm. 



e. It there arc nef?ds or problem* m this student's tackgro^ind of relationship' whkh mioht 
Influence cotlcge adiustmcnts, please mcfecate anc^ comment t^hw. This mfor mation will 
to wscd by the counseling staff only. 

D Academic □ Social □ Family □Personal □ Occvpafional □ Physical 



10. From an academic standpomt what is your estimate of this student's capabHitv ^ do^ 
satisfactory work at thtS msftfution? 

□Dov^tfui □ May encounter some difficulty □Average □AOoveaver^ □ Si^^ 



IV From the standpoint of character, do ycu think this student would be a satisfactory 
CHi<en of our Student body? 

□ Yes; Q No; □ Do not know. 



12. Is tfvere fxtrlher Information avdJiabIa that would be helpful It, handling ttils \fviksfi^usV% 
application? 

D Yes n No. { If yes, please comment 00 an enclosure or ir\6ic6^e the person io whom 
wo might wrile for additi^^al information.! 



SECTION II. 



□ other 



Signature of Oifioial 



titte 
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ITHIS StCliON 70 Bt CUMPltTED &Y SCHOOL OmCiAL) 



SCCTION HI. 
CENTHAt f tORtOA COWAUNtTY COLL£Ct: 



N^me y% Ml Birfh 0*fe Set 

Ust Name f int Nsmo Middle Nome M.or F. 



Home Ad drcss 



Mvmb«r Ar^ Street 

N^rne of Parent or Ctuardian 

Entered... 

Name of School 

Month YoAf Locetiof) Of School 



City 



SIste 



School accredited by 



V^ll be graduated 
Withdrew 



Month Year 



Cl«t« periods are nOmHes times a we^ weeks a year 

l^«Sftifi9 mark It Coffe^e recommending mark 

). Lift yo*^ complete marking system^ hl^he^t to lowest: Honor marks. 

a. Total number of credits needed ix^ gradvation I Hf dher hl^h schocfs amended : . . 



Are jMI fiiUaji mmtk% 
for eack ytmr iKtrd? 
ClVr* f Ao 



CLASS RCCORO 



mark! we ic*>ns. 



Subied 



Year 



10 



I Mm!. 

t:Mf»j 



1 utU 



(red. 



kwf or U% r liMrt p4*r »rHk. 
1'^ r\ir* < wlufttrt f«ir n^ifj %^ar. 



•J 



^ 

111 ^^-^-^-^^^ 

*> 

u 



3 



TEST Rl COI^D 



\«fM sod l^'^m of 



l*rr miKlf 



tU%«C 



5 



f4 



CO ' 
9 . 

Of ' 

X . 

& 



T— t- 

n 



Vf. 



JS£L 



HI. 



ADOiTlONAL INf ORAAATfON 



Total Cre^iii Ci^^ndd 



Applicant rank» □exactly □ approximately 

School compyied above r^k Us class by using oHiciai racord beginning wif h 
in gr^e: 

□ Marks wefghfed as recommended □ Includes all S4>biects given school cre<fit 



in a graduating class of sfudants 

, grade ami mfing with ac«nestvr 



by ^ASSPand \ACRaO 



□ Malof or full time subfects only 



□ College praijaratory 
Shidentsonly 



Data 



Signature 



Title 



APHUCAItON F0« ADMIS^ipM 

CENTRAL FtOf^tDA COMMUNITY COL.LCC£ 
Cketa, Ftortda 32670 



Pkasc $»# »nt with t)aM pom! pen, Wbor c appn^pt liifo, pte.^se ch^c x bo* 



1:1: 



pCRSONAl INf OftMATlON 



Ptod^cp^m! yoor fif sf, middle and legal lost namv f Mease use only ono Sf>ace 
for ca<h k-tlcr and scjKirdtv yovi names with one space 

rij_i:!XLi..L 

If mf»rricd, Q«vt maiden name. 



and foigrrj this 
jivjvi'lope. I 



ATTACH 

r»HOTO 

MCRe 



fVinf your Social Stfcup»ty Ufjmttcr. U you <to not have one, piease contact your nearest 
Social Security Of lice and tbl.im one pr loi* to ♦♦ling this applicflfion. 



nin-cn-m 



Permanent home address: Please use only one space for each letter and ieparate names and 
numbers with one space. 



St. f^t. Box 
City, State 

Zip Codtf 
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1 — ] 
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Telephone 












LlJ 








- ■ II 





area code exchange 



numt>er 



4, 



Current mailing address (only if different from address In No. 3); Pica&e use only one space 
for each k-ttor and separafc nofTtos and numbers with one space* 



St. Rt. Box 
CHy« State 
Zip Code 



area code 

What dote ts current mailing o^ess effective? Fran: ^ 



& number 
To; 



To which address should corresp(^dence bo forwarded concerning yoyr admK&lon? (Check 
«ne) □ Permanent home adc^ess 1 □ Cvrr^ni -r^alltng address 7 □ 



^ Date of birth: AiV^th 

City 1 
State 2 



<toy- 



Year- 



7* f>iacc of birth: 







































































1 1 1 











Cotmtf y 3 
Male 1 o Female 2 0 



M6riis\ Status; Single 1 □ f/iarri^6 1 Q Married and separM^ed 3 □ f^vorced 4 O 
Widowed Divorcedandrem^ricd6G 

to. Please list the ages of your dependents: .. , „ 



Race: White American I O Black An^er lean 7 □ merican \n<i}afS 3 □ Oriental American 4 O 
AAexIcan American 5 □ Spanish American an Pi^rto flican7n Cuban 8 0 



)2. Of what country are you a citifen? 



CHIienship Status: ^-^'C**^^^ ' □ immigrant Alien 2 □ Igive number 
Exchange Student 3 Q Foreign Stwtent visa 4 □ 
Vislhjr visa 5 D Diplomatic visa 6 □ Other Q 
Foreign National S □ 

f4. Have you ever been cc^vlcted of a felony? VesQ No □ 



Spjce below 
for office 
use only. 

LLIJUJ 



M n.ij 

Wo. Yr. 



u 
«. u 

u 
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ERIC 



rie^i&e g\w the name and dd«(rc'Ss of high schoo) It^&l attend^ (Scparafr nvtu'ds with 
City £L Stdfc j 




?lp Code I 

16. Dale of gradud'fcm. Of eKf>i^cfedd«^tt^ from high school: Mo. > — Vr. 

17. H fou did qriidvate from hiqh school hut have an adi/lt h.^h school difilom«i or C t O., 
chcckhore [ j . (if yi^u nrf appiyn^g for cf^i'^Lificdor diii^rco Matus, you will need to riKfosL- 
a copy of ycvr d.pJoma with if\%\, apptication). 

IKf alt cuUcq;-^ univiirsitfes you >M3ve atfi>nck?d Including f^-ev^ovs attendance at CFCC, 
Please list I v.t c jUcQva?ft'nd'»d firM. In some case a stvKi<i\f may register for a cojr^e and 
wnly atton J a sr«or t per iud of t<mc without receiving credit . ruiAvver, if is stilt necesvaf y tJ»af 
this college/university be* tisted 



Mame 


City & State 


Fre 

mo. 


m 
yr. 


1 


D 

yr. 


dvc Type of 
DcgriN?, tl any 



























































19. Are you eligible to return to the college you last BheofS^? Yes- 



-No 



90. Are you on academic prol>afion from the last cot lege you at tvoded? Yes No- 

21. Have you previously applied to CFCC as a credit student? Yes — — — No — 



(if yes« please give term: 



academic year: 



22. Havayoupreviously taken courses as an audit student at CFCC? Yes- 



-No- 



military 5fc«^VlCE INFOf^MATiON 

« . ' - . 
23. Selective Service H\/mber LLJ - | ) | | ( . | j j { | I | 

Are yoM Currently In the service? Yes I U No ?□ 

25. If yes, do you intend to apply fw an "c^iy out"? Yes 1^ No 2 Q (If yes, enclose 
name and address of officer H\ ctiar go of this process) . 

26. Have you l>cen in the service? Yes IGNo 2 G If yes. Indicate the dates 

el service^ and type of discharge 

I fcNROtLMUNT PIANS f OR CREDIT COtiRSfiS 

27. Please indicate term and academic year in which you wish to begin your enrollment. 
Fall Term I 8 □ ^Ing Term H 1 □ Summer Term HIA $ □ 

Year 



Summer Term IIIB 6 □ 



28. Your enrollment Is for: O) Full-time (generally 4 rourses or more) □ 
(2) Part time CgeneraHy 3 cf less cot^ses) □ 

What time period would you like to take mo€t of your courses? 

1. Mornings (8 O) 12'.CX)) □ 2. AtfemoonS {12:00-5:00) □ 3, Evenings (5:00-9:30) □ 
39. The program or major field of study which you wish to enroll Is: 

30. Do you f ntef^d tc complete a : Associate of Arts Degree 1 □ Associate of Science Degree 2 Q 
Certificate Program 3 Q Diploma Program 4 □ Undecided 5 □ None of theses □ 

31. i am applyi^ for : regular admission I Q Wly admission 2 □ high scIh>oI Aon-ctegr ec 3 Q 
teacher certification 4 Q transient status 5 □ ^fSi^i enrichment 6 Q 



S{Hic:e below 
for of I Ice 
use only. 



's. 11.} j j 




L-Lli-i Mil 

LiJ,! i M ) I 

183. , 

LL-Ll 11 I M 

184. I I 

No college 

LJ_I 

date 

1 1 ! I-J 

J.C. ATTEND 

LJ 1 

J.C. DCG. 



23. 



25, 



«. MM 

Mo. Yr. 



38. 



l-i-J 



«.ULJ_U 

30. LJ 
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32. Fathf r's Name in Full 



SptKO below 

office 
vse Ofily. 



Mother's Name \f> FuH 



33. Living? Vcs 1 □ No 2 L] 

34. Fi^ce of Birfh- 

35. Prvscni mailing ackkcss. 



^.living? Ye* t tJ No2 □ 
41. Place of Birih 



42, Prc^f m^lhng addiCSS: 



36. Itomo PtH^ne Number— 

37. Otcupafion^uslness 

38. Highest level of t'ducatlon — 

39. Year grddiAited 



43, Home Phoni? Number* 
44 OcCupofiOn/Bi^iness - 



45. Highest Level of Ldi»Cafion 

46. Yeor Qradutited 



47. P«ircnfsmdritdl status: 



48. A^s of brott>ers and 5«stt'rs at home, who are older than yov 

younger than you - . 

49. Le^Jl guAfdi&n other than parent ; (requires! H applicable) 
Guardian's Name in Full — - - 

50. Present address — 



5). Occupationybuslncss- 
52. Telephone—*—- — ^ 



53* I low long has h^he been your g\^f6'i^^ , 



- Refatlonst>ip . 



54. How appointed. 



HEALTH INFOkMATtON 

» 

55. Du you have, havt' you had. or are you now under treatm^mi for any of the followm^ con 
ditjons? (Please cn^ck the appropriate bo* for each.) 

if you check a "yes" response, please indicate by a "yes" or "rH>" response under the 
column "Assistance may be necessary." Your responses will have no bearing on ycur ac- 
ceptance U> the college, but is designed to help y{H». 











C'riflit Jii ^iU% 








|li.ttM'if^ ^ ^ 






1 itilii»s% 
























th-Jru i! diffiruKv 
































littr%tt«HJo Mttmi , . , 

























UhfUtitAiH irkrT 








































l«4«Hl.rU t 





S6. Please list aM prescribed medications you are taking: 



Please list any surgery you have had in the last five years: 



57. Person to be notified in case of Ulness or emergency if other ih^n perso n, n^med in resp onse 
32 or 49 



Name 



Address 



Relationship , 
Phone , 



3^LLU 
38. LU 

^.LLLl 

45. LU 



56. u 



63 



Ihc Mtowin^ infof itu^t.on boinq coMccicd mainly foi *f. tisf»c*i! purpov^s. This m*3!cfW 
yoi* cto no! wish to .ms^vc r and this may be flcccKT^pn5>H.d iimH) makmp rw f e^nse 



58. 



1. 1- i Ck> fH}f dht.k: 4^^*c working 

-p. . — hoitr$ per week. 

3. □ Unknown. 



«4. 



59. IrdnsporMfton: 

r □ J will duvc my own car. 
1. rj I W(f!ilflvclh«>(,4mily car. 

3. I wiUruic with d friend. 

4. ['! i wiltv^dlk. 

6. U Unknown. 



40. 



fJound trip mllcA^e you wilt have to 
♦ravel e^ch day in aftf^ndance at CFCC: 



t>ie»tso Indicate sources of financl?i 
SO|'{»orf rn«*eting collrgc cjipcnsc^ 
Indicate the 9r»fatcv.t per ci»nt of 
svfporf with a No. 1. second targ 
est with No. 7. etc 

c&ntribufion 
7. U Self and f amily {& « eluding 
f^^r<m!s) 

3. n So€iA{ Secvnty ISmcfits 

4. n G.I. Bill 
l.i Disabled Votoran 
L) War Orj>fian or child of dis- 
abled vetrran 

n V.A. Pension Ik-ncftt^ 
Q Other sourcesof Itnancial 
s^port {please di^scrit^) 



LI 

n 
u 
n 
f.i 



7. [ i 
«. tJ 
9. U 



fessthnn I mile 
} to 5 nil (es 
6 to 10 miles 
11 toTOmile^ 
21 to40mWes 
41 to 6S mites 
66 to lOOmHes 
101 to ISOmiles 
Unknown 



6&. 



Total number of adults Uncifjdtng 
nwfied rnembt;rs imder 21 ) living 
kf\ same residence as you:"-"- ■■■ 



Religion: 

}. I* Biiddhlst 

2. Catholic 

3. C] Jewish 
4- tl Moshm 
5. U Protestant 

4. CJ rvipftst 
7. p United Methodist 
t. □ Episcrpal 
9- L? Lutheran 
M>. n United Prestyti»rian 

11, □ United Chvrch of Christ 

12. n Church of Christ 



13. n 

14. D 

15. r: 



16. n 

17. rj 

18. P 

19. c; 



Di«ipJesof rhrKt 
Society of Friends 
COuakers) 
Churchof Jesus 
Christ of the Latter 
Day Saints (Mormons) 
Christian Scientist 
Greek CVthodox 
Other 
None 



66. 



9. O Unknovw at this lime 

Housing ptahs while at CFCC: 

1. LT with parent or guardian 

2. p with ofher relative 

3* □ private apt. or duplex 

4. f 3 mobi!i'/nodular home 
5* C3 own home 

6. [ 3 private r^>m 

7. U other 

8. n unknown 

Please estimate family Income (or 
your own inc<Hne if marr»ed« self 
supporting): 

1. U Below (3.000 

2. i ) $3,000 to S5,999 
3- □ S6.000 to $7,499 
^ n S7400 to $8,999 

5. □ $9,000 to $11. 9y9 
□ $12,000 to $19,999 

7. U Above $^.000 

8. O Cannot estimate 



Sp«<es 

betow 

tor 

office 

use 

only. 



58. U 



s9. LJ 

60. U 

61. U 

«.lJJ 

63, LJ 



64, 



L-J 

67. U 



63. Ptens after completing rourse work «t CFCC: 
A, I ^fend to work 

^ □ biOcala 
2. n In Marion County 
X U In Piorida 



4» y In Southeast 



8. 



unknown 
□ I ^tend to fransler to: 



C. □ AAarrlage 

D. □ Ai\ilttary Service 

E. (1 Unknown 

P» □ Other 



Languages spoken at home: 

1. P English cmly 

2. □ English Is the main language 

but the following is also 
spoken: 



3. □ English is secondly with the 
following being the main 
language;- - — 



Please do not write in space below 
Oato received ^ 



IS Fca Paid By CK CA MO- 

Receipt No.— — " — 

Date ~ 



Feo Ciass-^ 



Com nw^ts: 



Please do not write in space below 
69. M S Acc LJ 

70 H.S RankUJLJJ-LLLLJ-LJ 
7t.Dip. Ty,l_j72 CountyUj 72 StateUU 

74. Apt LlJf hUjSSjJUNSLijMSLlJ 
?5. VlJJoULj«!LJLJ?6 TcfalUJJ 
7;.Slatu*LiJ/8 FeeCiassLJ;9 ProbLj 



Initials 



-Dat^ 



fcttifti ihtf pAQ« 
In (hi- enctostcf 
envelopes 



Of rioniuA 



R'S«def»cc Hi f lof«(fa b/ viftiifc^lt*nfoiinientinanvcoi!v*9C'&>f univofS}iyintf>cS1ATL 
Of nOMlUA fi^ tJio rc»4ii»<rfd pOfKKl 



All APPHCANTS WHO 00 NOT QUAIIFY AS TIORIDA RESfDLNTS 
PRIOR 101 HLI^ REGiSTRA1IOr4WIUL BD CtASSlTUOAS NON FLORtDA 
STUOENIS. 



If the af^plkanf is 18 years of fige or older, w Is fn*srrk»d, the re*kf£^>cc 
rcqv4remcnt mv^t t>c satisfied by him p?rsonaily; And #rflid:4vit No 1 sho*i»d be 
executed occor dioQly. H the .spplic^^nl is nnrf»*r 1 6. tl.c p««^^•nt^ or \qc^a\ gu^irdiao 
must '.afisfy the rot^idL^ntrfetiutrvi^ont; c^rd affidavit No ? slM>ukf bv executed by 
1t>c pdf ent or ^ua^dtan ^ccoroinQfr'. If the dfhdavif isexfcufed by sofr^ocnc oUicr 
than the minor's p<^rcnf andojthf?r p^irrnt is sttti Itvincj. piease forward along with 
Ihts dfl»davit a copy of the court ordor assigning guardidnohip. 

An aftiddvit should Uj compfclcd so as to reflect resident status prior to the 
applicant's ri^gtsfrafion Occasfor^.iHy, an applicant'^ status will change aMfr 
enroHmcfi! ond a notorized sttjicment, i.e # affidavit No. 1 or No. 2, muit be 
completed and returned to the Admiss^s Office 

If you believe you have extenirating circumstances and are uncert.iln as to 
your classif icatfon, pieasc compii-te the most appr oprtato affidavit, descr}*>e your 
circumstc^nces in a tetter and submit tt with your application. 



AfFfOAVn IVO 1 
fOh AmiCANTS 
18 Ott OLOLR Of 
MARRIED - 
EXIiiCUTED BY 
APf'llCANT 



AFriDAVtT NO. 2 
70 BE EXECUTED 
8Y PARENTS 
GUARDIANS FOR 
APPtfCANTS 
UfyOER 18 



STATEMENT OF 

NON-riORIDA 

RESIDENT 



l._ 



. , tx^ing first duly sworn, on 



oath, say thdt I am eighteen years of age or older, or marrM, and that I ar 
a bona fide ciUztn and resident of the State of Florida, County of 

/ *'nce <mo d.ty-yr.) . , and entitled as 

such to admission to Central Florida Community College upon the terms and 
conditions prescribed for citi/ens of the State of Florida* 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
d/ty of ' — , 19^ 



Student's signature in ink in 
presence of Notary Public 



Notary Public signature 



# being first duly sworn, on my 
oathi say that I am a resident of t^e Stale of fiorida, County of 
since <mo.-day.yr.) and that I am 



the Fattver/Mother/Guardian of 



- - -. . - wtvo 1$ under the age of 

eighteen years and who hjs appiiea for admission to Central Florida 
Community College and say tnat such applicant is a bona fide citizen and 
resident of the State of fionda and ifi entitled as such to admission upon the 
terms and conditions prescribed for ciftiens and residcnti of the Stale of 
Florida. 

Sworn to and subscribed oefore me this 



day of 



\9 



fa^er/f/^\her/GijafdiAf% signature 
in Ink in presence of Notaf y. 



Notary Public signature 



t am r^t qualified for classification as A resident of Fic^lda« as my state of 
residence l$ -- - - 



Signature In Ink 



mi X09 o 'd 



Th€ loUawm^ i« d parlid! lUlift^ of cfforings avdilabie «t CFCC. Tfitft fist Is subject to 
chan^ And if sfKH/^d be remeniber^ that our prt^rams «re ao? hmifed to this fisl. 



T»ANSrrR 
ASSOCIATE OP ART? DrCREE 
(2 years rcquiretS) 



Agriculture 
Anthropoid^/ 
Archifectiire 
Art 

Building Construction 

Business Lducation 
Business McsnaQenncnt 
Chefnlstry 
Criminology 
Computer Programing 
Pre Dental 
Economics 
Education 

Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
engineering 
English 

Foreign language 
Foreit'^y 
Geology 
History 

Home Economics 
Humanities 
Industrial Arts 



Infe^tof Design 

J<Hirnatism and Advertising 

Pre Law 

Liberal Arts 

t^braf y Science 

Marine Biology 

^^athenlatics 

Me^^cal Technology 

Pr» Medicine 

Music Eoucaiton 

Nursing BS 

Occu|>at:^at Therapy 

Pharmacy 

l^ysicaf Edi^afion 

Ptiysicat Tt^rapy 

Political Science 

Psyctiology 

Public Relations 

Religious Education 

Science 

Social Studies 

S^lal Welfare 

Sociology 

Speech 

Statistics 

Veterinary Science 



CAREER PROGRAMS 
ASSOCfATCOP SCIENCr DEGREE 
{2 yedrs Tequire^) 

Agribusiness Technology 

♦ Building Construction Technofogy 

* Church Mu$»c 

* Civil Engineering lechnology 
Corrections Tecftnoiogy 

* Design Drafting Techftofogy 

* Electronics Technology 
<^nera< Business 

Law Enforcement Technology 
Medical Secretary 

Nursing RN 

* Radiological Health Tectmoiogy 
Secretariai Sci^ce 

Data Processing 



CERTIi?!CAt£ PROGRAMS 

Cosmetology (1 year required) 
St4^nog^^fphic 

Police Recruitment Training {SKI hours) 

Data Processing 

Drafting Processing 

Machine Shop Practices (300 hours) 



* Those Associate Degree Programs marked 
with an asterisk^ are offered as Diploma 
Programs having fevwer courses re<^uire($ for 
completion. 



APPENDIX B 
A Practical Application of Student Characteristics Profiles 
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A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OP STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS PROFILES 

During the summer of 1974 there occurred an experimental . of 
student characteristics profiles at Central Florida Commtinity College. The 
purpose of the experiment was to ascerUiji tlie possible effect of such profile 
data on the faculty's perceptions of the adequacy of the instructional tech- 
niques then being used. 

Through the efforts of the director f f the Needs Assessment Project 
and the Student Characteristics Module project officer, the computer center 
at the University of Florida was able to prepare a student characteristics 
profii. for each credit class being offered by Central Florida Community 
College during Term III-B, 1974. The profiles included data covering the 
same 15 characteristics utilized in the initial 1971-73 survey, plus a 
complete analysis of the nine parts of tlic Florida Twelfth Grade Placement 
Test. 

The profiles were distributed to the instructors along with an explan- 
ation of how to interpret frequency distributions. Also, each instructor was 
provided with one or more of the 1971-73 group profiles relating to the areas 
in which the instructor currently was teaching. Prior to the conclusion of the 
term each instructor was asked to complete a questionnaire {See Appendix C) 
designed to determine the applicability of the data, the effect which the daf.a 
seemed to have on his teaching techniques, and the completeness of the data 
in terms of what the instructor felt he needed to know about his classes. 
After the data have been analyzed, some conclusions, at least tentative ones. 
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will be reached regarding the usefulness of student characteristics profiles 
in the choice of alternative teaching slrategies. 

Every college has as one of its primary goals the improvement of 
instruction within the institution. In conjunction with the continued realization 
of such a goal the college must provide its instructors with as much useful 
data and information as it can. Thus, the primary purpose of this experiment 
was to ascertain whether student characteristics profiles, when given to 
instructors at the beginning of a term, would suggest a choice of teaching 
strategies best suited to the characteristics and probable learning preferences 
of each class. 

It is recognized that not all faculty are amenable to making clianges in 
their teaching techniques, which in many instances have varied little over tlie 
years. Yet there are many instructors who would be willing to adapt to the 
needs of their students, if those needs could be identified through the use of 
student characteristics profiles. Such profiles represent what may be a 
significant link between the uniqueness of student groups and the improvement 
of instructional techniques in reaching such diverse groups. 



■ r re ' if r.' 



APPENDIX C 
Questionnaire on Student Characteristics Profiles 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

DECi;s vm 



CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
JUNfOf? COUFv^E 
INFORMATION 



Did you understand the data? Yes N o 

Would you liave liked someone to explain the data to you? Yes ^ No^ 
What did you do with the profile data after you received it? 



As a result of having received the data have you modified your teaching tech- 
niques in any v^'ay? Yes N o Please describe briefly any 

changes . , ,,, 



As a result of having received the data, are you considering making any changes 
in your teaching methods? Yes N o 

Do the data su^i^cst a need for any of the following instructional changes: 



(a) 


More help lor ^dividual students 


Yes 


No 


(b) 


ScH-paccd instruction, with each student 








pro{<;rcssing at his own pace 


Yes 


No 


(c) 


Increased tutoring 


Yes 


No 


(<1) 


More laboratory time 


Yes 


No 


<e) 


The use of more audio-visuals 


Yes 


No 




Taped lectures for review purposes 


Yes 


No 


(s) 


More individual study projects 


Yes 


No 


(h) 


Increased class discussion 


Yes 


No 


(i) 


Less cJass discussion 


Yes 


No 


U) 


Overall, a greater variety o£ instructional methods 


Yes 


No 



Other than in teaching methodology, do the data suggest any other desirable 

changes in the lelationship between you and your students? Yes^ ^^^^ No^ 

If yes, please specify 



Were there any data which you did not find particularly useful? Yes 
N o li yes, please specify _ , , 



V/ere there additional data you would like to see included in these profiles? 
Yes N o If yes, please specify . 



APPKNDIX C 



Would you like to continue to receive information of this type at the beginning of 
each term? Yes N o 
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